4            MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
who followed the mower (my stepfather), or for both of them when,
as sometimes happened, they worked together behind the reaper.
Most of these occupations were of a seasonal character, and in the
intervening periods I attended the village school, where I learned .
the alphabet and the multiplication table. The wages paid for
boy labour, for a day of from ten to twelve hours, and sometimes
even longer, varied from fourpence to sixpence.
Very soon after this period, and before I had reached the age of
ten, I was employed as a regular * day-lad' on various outlying
farms, notably one known as 'The New Barn/ and for a longer
period, on a farm attached to the Bell Inn at the neighbouring
village of Carlton-on-Trent The working day began at six
o'clock, and the lonely walk of two miles through the dark lanes in
the winter mornings constituted the greatest horror of my young
life. I was born in an ignorant and superstitious age, and the
minds of children were systematically terrified by crude and wicked
stories concerning troubled ghosts and malignant spirits. Conse-
quently, the slightest noise of unseen bird or beast in those dark
lanes filled me with terror, and I imagined that every tree or dark
corner sheltered distressed and prowling creatures of the spirit
world. When, as sometimes happened, I could join a friendly
labourer who was also on his way to work, the relief was indescrib-
able. On the many occasions when the journey had to be made
alone, I used to whistle or sing in order to try to reduce my fears,
or much oftener, to pray that my childish sins might be forgiven,
and that I might be delivered from evil spirits. If by any chance
I had met on one of these journeys the local chimney-sweep with the
black face of his calling, I should have screamed with terror, for
in my childish mind he was in some obscure way associated with
the Evil One himself. The children of to-day are born into a
saner and more enlightened world, and they will never experience
the agony that ignorance inflicted upon the childish minds of their
grandparents nearly seventy years ago. I knew every yard of
those quiet and beautiful lanes, and I have never forgiven the
superstition which made me fear them.
The day's work on the farm consisted in leading horses at the
plough, harrow, or drill, from six o'clock in the morning until two
in the afternoon, with a twenty minutes' interval for * lunch* at ten.
Then the horses were taken back to the stables where, when they
had been fed, I also had a hurried meal, after which the horses were
groomed, the cattle fed and watered, and the stables, byres, and,